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ALBANIA. 2 July—lItaly. Tirana radio said that a Note had beer 
sent to the Italian Government and a copy to the U.N. Secretan 
General accusing Italy and the Vatican of organizing spy and sabotag: 
groups against the Hodja Government. 


ANTARCTIC, 22 Fune—Argentine declaration (see Argentina). 


ARGENTINA. 22 Fune—Antarctic. The Senate unanimously approved 
a declaration affirming Argentine sovereignty over the Falkland Islands, 

25 June—U.S.A. The U.S. Ambassador told a press conference a 
Rosario that relations between Argentina and the U.S.A. had never 
before been so cordial. All problems had been solved except that of 
Argentina’s dollar shortage. The chief difficulty came from the incop- 
vertibility of sterling, and that difficulty was not Argentina’s fault, 
Steps were being taken to draw up a new Argentine-U.S. trade agree- 
ment suited to present purposes. 

27 June—Dr Ares, Minister of Economic Affairs, told a press con- 
ference that the price offered by Britain for meat was unacceptable. § 
Referring to the British Ambassador’s statement that Britain was 
awaiting acceptable proposals from Argentina for liquidating overdue 
payments, he said that the Government linked outstanding financial 
services with sums due to Argentina from Britain because of the 
devaluation of sterling. Argentina considered herself Britain’s creditor 
for a big sum in sterling but had been met with an illogical attitude by 
the Bank of England. 


AUSTRALIA. 22 Fune—War Crimes. T. Nishimura, a former General F7 
in the Japanese Army, was found guilty by the war crimes court at Los F 
Negros of the murder of 145 Australian and Indian prisoners of war in 
1942 and sentenced to death. 

23 June—Mr Menzies, Prime Minister, said in a national broadcast 
that the battle with the Senate (which had a Labour majority) had 
reached a climax because most of the Government’s vital legislation was 
being held up or virtually rejected. If Labour maintained its attitude on 
the Communist Bill in the next session he would call for a dissolution. 


nearly 91,500 immigrants had arrived during the first half of the year. 
This was a record figure. 

26 Fune—Commonwealth. Mr Menzies, speaking in Adelaide, sug- 
gested the establishment in London of an Imperial foreign policy 
committee, on the lines of the pre-war committee of Imperial Defence, 
to supplement the work of Empire defence co-operation. The problem 
was not one of lining up the countries of the British Empire against the 
world but of associating them with the world. At the same time Com- 
monwealth co-operation with the U.S.A. should be strengthened. In the 
event of aggression by a great Power resistance must be provided by 
some other great Power or Powers organized outside the Security 
Council. Such a role could be played by a strong, well-knit, well-armed 
British Empire. 
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Pacific Pact. Mr Spender said that the fighting in Korea emphasized 
the need for a Pacific Pact. The action in South Korea might well be 
intended to influence other nations of Asia to believe that they could not 
readily expect help from the United Nations or the democratic Powers, 
and thus weaken their resistance. If South Korea fell to Communism 
the strategic picture of Asia would undergo a dangerous change. 

27 June—Malaya. Mr Menzies announced that the Government had 
decided, after discussions with the British Government, to send a 
squadron of heavy bombers to Malaya in addition to the transport 
squadron already sent. The Korean incident could not be looked upon 
in isolation. It was clear that Communist aggression was full of menace 
to Australia, and the preservation of British authority in Malaya was 
vital to Australia’s security. 

29 June—Korea. Mr Menzies announced that the two Australian 
naval vessels in Japanese waters had been placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations under U.S. command to support the Republic of 
Korea. He considered the action taken in pursuance of Mr Truman’s 
declaration of policy the most significant international development 
since the conclusion of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr Francis, the Army and Navy Minister, announced that Australian 
troops in Japan would not be withdrawn until the Korean emergency 
had passed. 

Mr Francis had talks with Field-Marshal Slim, who arrived by air 
from New Zealand. 

30 Fune—Korea. Mr Menzies announced that the R.A.A.F. Mustang 
fighter squadron in Japan had been placed at the disposal of the United 
Nations through Gen. MacArthur. 


AUSTRIA. 1 July—The Ministry of the Interior banned the Styrian 
League of Independents, an extreme right-wing organization. 


BELGIUM. 24 Fune—The Socialist Party Congress unanimously adop- 
ted a resolution expressing unyielding opposition to the King’s return. 

25 June—M. Duvieusart, the Prime Minister, left for Switzerland for 
consultations with King Leopold. 

26 Fune—M. Duvieusart said in Geneva that if Parliament voted in 
favour of the King, he would return to the throne as soon as possible. 
The Government would act with extreme discretion. 

28 Fune—M. Duvieusart presenting his programme to Parliament 
said that a joint session of both Chambers would be convened to end the 
Regency. The referendum on King Leopold had shown the desire of 
the nation to return to normal after the chaos of the war years. 

29 June—Korea. M. van Zeeland, Foreign Minister, told Parliament 
that the Government fully approved the action taken by the U.S.A. 
regarding Korea and were prepared to respond to the Security Council’s 
resolution calling for assistance. 

30 Fune—The House of Representatives passed a motion of confi- 
dence in M. Duvieusart’s Christian Social Government by 108 votes 
to 100. 
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BELGIUM (continued) 
4 July—The Senate gave the Government a vote of confidence by 
go votes to 83. , 


BULGARIA. 23 Fune—Reported troop movements (see Yugoslavia). 


BURMA. 28 Fune—The agreement on the £6 m. Commonwealth loan 
to Burma was signed in Rangoon on behalf of Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan, and the U.K. 


CANADA. 22 Fune—Mr Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
announced that arrangements were being made for the general manager 
of the Canadian Industrial Preparedness Association, Gen. Howard, to 
assist the Government in planning with industry the use that might be 
made of the country’s industrial facilities in aa emergency. It would be 
advantageous to Canada to plan for the kind of production needed by 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations. He also said there had been advances 
in furthering common defence aims with the U.S.A., the Government of 
which had announced a programme for reciprocal procurement of 
defence supplies with Canada. 

26 Fune-—Defence. Mr Claxton, Minister of Defence, told Parliament 
that the Royal Canadian Air Force would begin, early in 1951, to send 
fighter squadrons to Britain for training. A naval flotilla would shortly 
go overseas to train with British formations. 

28 Fune—Korea. Mr Pearson told Parliament that the Government 
warmly approved the action taken by the Security Council and by the 
U.S.A. regarding Korea. 

30 Fune—Korea. Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, told Parliament 
that Canada’s responsibility in the Korean issue arose entirely from 
membership of the United Nations and from her support of the 
Security Council resolution. The Government would consider making 
a contribution to help U.N. operations if they were asked to do so, and 
this might take the form of naval assistance. 

4 July—Immigration. Figures issued in Ottawa showed that nearly 
377,000 persons had entered Canada since the war ended, including 
over 163,000 from Britain. Immigration from Britain was, however, 
falling off. The Government was sponsoring new measures to increase 
immigration generally. 

5 jJuly—Korea. The Minister of Defence announced that three 
Canadian destroyers had left home waters for Pearl Harbour where they 
would be available for service in Korean waters if required by the 
United Nations. 

Economic Policy. The Minister of Finance announced that Canada’s 
reserves of gold and U.S. dollars stood at $1,255 m. on 30 June—an 
increase of $63 m. over the total at the end of March. This continued 
improvement was resulting in the gradual relaxation of couatrols. 


CEYLON. 22 June—The last link with the British Army was severed 
with the departure of Brig. Reid, commander of British troops in Ceylon. 
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: CHINA. 23 June. The British frigate Hart opened fire on three Chinese 


Nationalist aircraft which had attacked a tug engaged in salvage opera- 


‘tions on the British-owned steamer Anhuei, which was mined and 


beached on Swatow Bar. 

25 June—Mao Tse-tung, speaking at the closing session of the 
national committee of the People’s Consultative Council in Peking, 
expressed his ‘elation’ at the unanimous passing of the land reform 
laws. He reaffirmed the need for more study and consultation and said 
that the nationalization of industry and agriculture were matters for the 
distant future when the new era of socialism had been endorsed by the 
whole nation. In foreign affairs China must firmly unite with the Soviet 
Union, the people’s democracies, and all peaceful forces in the world. 
A proposal was passed for a partial demobilization of the army in 1950. 
Agreement was also reached on the power to be exercised by provincial! 
and city consultative councils until the establishment of elected local 
committees. 

27 June—Formosa. Mr Truman on U.S. action to prevent attack on 
Formosa (see United States). 

28 Fune—Formosa. The Nationalist Government ordered its navy 
and air force to suspend operations against the mainland, in response to 
Mr Truman’s request. The Foreign Minister said, however, that this 
action ‘should in no way alter the status of Formosa as envisaged in the 
Cairo declaration’. 

29 June—Formosa. A statement by Mr Chou En-lai, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Peking Government, which was broadcast said 
that Taiwan (Formosa) would always be part of China. This historical 
fact had been confirmed by the Cairo and Potsdam declarations and by 
the situation since the surrender of Japan. The Chinese would ‘fight to 
the end single-mindedly to liberate Taiwan from the grasp of the 
American aggressors’. 

30 June—Korea. The Nationalist Government informed the United 
Nations that they were taking steps to furnish ‘such assistance as is 
within their power’ to South Korea. 

Mao Tse-tung told the Government Council in Peking that the 
affairs of Asia should be run by the people of Asia themselves, not by 
the U.S.A. He accused President Truman of going back on his under- 
taking of 5 January to refrain from interfering in Formosa and said 
that U.S. interference in the affairs of Korea, the Philippines, Viet Nam, 
and other countries was unjustified. 

The British freighter Cloverlock arrived at Hong Kong after being 
fired on by Communist shore batteries in the Mariana Islands. 

1 July—The politburo of the Communist Party ordered a nation- 
wide purge of ‘careerist elements’. 

2 July—Nationalist offer of help for South Korea and U.S. reply (see 
United States). 

3 July—A statement on the anniversary of the Communist Party 
said that it now had over 5 m. members, of whom two-thirds were in 
local organizations and nearly 1,250,000 in the army. 
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COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE SCIENCE CONFERENCE. 

3 July—A meeting of the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on 
Defence Science opened in London. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADE UNION CONFERENCE. 25 Fune- 
A two-day meeting of Commonwealth trade union leaders ended in 
Geneva after agreement had been reached on a system by which the 
exchange of information between the Commonwealth unions should be 
effected through the British T.U.C. 


CONGRESS FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM. 30 Fune—A five-day 
peace congress attended by intellectuals from the non-Communist 
world ended in the British Sector of Berlin, after setting up a working 
committee to investigate conditions behind the Iron Curtain. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 25 Fune—The joint committee met in 
Strasbourg. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 23 fune—Germany. Three agreements were 
concluded in Prague with the east German delegation led by Herr UI- 
bricht: (1) cultural; (2) technical and scientific; and (3) financial, pro- 
viding for a short-term credit to eastern Germany for the purchase of 
Czechoslovak goods. It was also agreed to work out frontier traffic regu- 
lations within the following two months. A joint statement issued at the 
end of the consultations said there were no differences between the two 
Governments. The ‘resettlement’ of Germans from Czechoslovakia was 
final. 

28 Fune—Request for recall of London Embassy official (see Great 
Britain). 

30 June—Espionage Trial. Thirteen persons were found guilty of 
charges including treason and espionage in connection with U.S. 
intelligence by a court in southern Moravia. One was sentenced to death 
and the others to prison terms ranging from life to four years. 

2 Fuly—Purge. It was announced that a ‘drastic screening’ of all mem- 
bers of the Communist Party would begin shortly, to find out whether 
everyone was doing enough to seek out the ‘enemy’. 

4 July—Defence. Dr Cepicka, Minister of Defence, writing in Rude 
Pravo said that the troops called up in October would be the first to 
receive full Soviet military training. The criticism of officers by private 
soldiers, so far discouragingly scanty, must be encouraged. The officers 
would thus be helped to learn the indispensable system of ‘self- 
criticism’. Meanwhile the purge of ‘hesitants’ was continuing. 


DENMARK. 2 fuly—Korea. The Prime Minister said the Govern- 
ment supported the Security Council’s condemnation of the attack on 
South Korea but that it was obvious that Denmark could take no part 
in military action in the Far East. 


EGYPT. 23 June—A joint statement by the Liberal, Saadist, National- 
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jst, and Kotla Parliamentary Opposition groups denounced as ‘uncon- 
stitutional’ the recent royal decrees altering the composition of the 
Senate. 

30 Fune—Statement on Korea (see U.N. Security Council). 

1 July—Britain. A Note was handed to the British Ambassador 
replying to the British memo on sterling balances. It was understood 
that the Government maintained their claims in full and insisted that 
they be recognized in a permanent settlement. 

2 Fuly—Palestine. The War Minister stated that Israeli troops sup- 
ported by aircraft had attacked Egyptian territory near Rafah on 30 
June and had been repelled. 

3 July—Korea. 'The Egyptian H.Q. of the Suez Canal Co. said there 
had been no suggestion of restricting the passage of warships and war 
materials following the Government’s decision to abstain from sup- 
porting the U.N. action in Korea. 

4 July—Korea, The U.S. Ambassador called on the Foreign Minister 
for the second day in succession for discussions on the international 
situation and expressed American regret at the Egyptian abstention 
from the Security Council vote on Korea. 


ERITREA. 22 Fune—A fierce battle was fought between a police force 
and a band of Shifta about forty-two miles from Asmara. With the 
arrival of police reinforcements the Shifta made off, having lost six 
killed and two wounded. Police casualties were two killed, three 
wounded, and four missing. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 5 July—An informal 
meeting of the executive Committee of the O.E.E.C. was held in Paris. 


FINLAND. 2 fuly—Reparations. It was announced that Finland had 
exceeded her compulsory reparations deliveries to the U.S.S.R. by 
about $3 m. in 1950. (This was the seventh of Finland’s eight reparation 
years in which she had to send a total of $226,800,000 worth of goods 
to Russia). 


FRANCE. 22 FJune—The Government was defeated when the National 
Assembly approved, by 351 votes to 201, a Socialist Bill to increase 
civil servants’ salaries. 

23 June—Indo China. Members of the Government held a meeting 
with representatives of the associated States of Indo China. M. Letour- 
neau, Minister for Overseas Territories, later told a press conference 
that a survey had been made of common problems, notably defence. No 
decisions had been made. 

24 Fune—Government Changes. The Government was defeated on a 
vote of confidence by 352 votes to 230. M. Bidault handed in the 
resignation of his Cabinet. 

25 June—R.P.F. Gen. de Gaulle told a congress of the ‘Rally of the 
French People’ that his movement was prepared to assume power 
following a general election. The results would be: (1) a strong State 
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FRANCE (continued) 

headed by a President with executive power elected directly by the 
people; (2) separation of the executive, judiciary, and legislative powers: 
and (3) a strong Senate representing local government authorities as 
well as ‘economic, social, moral, and intellectual sections of the country’s 
life’. Referring to the North Atlantic Pact he said that France wanted to 
stand on her own feet from a defence point of view. This would aot 
prevent her joining in a ‘common strategic system’ which, however, to 
be effective must give her serious guarantees against atomic destruction 
and against invasion. He also called for a practical agreement between 
France and Germany as the basis for European unity. 

26 Fune—President Auriol asked M. Queuille, the Radical leader and 
outgoing Minister of the Interior, to try to form a Government. 

27 FJune—M. Queuille informed the President of his failure to form 
a Government. 

29 Fune—After M. Pleven, M. René Mayer, and M. Bidault had all 
declared themselves unable to form a Government, M. Queuille 
agreed to make a second attempt. 

Indo China. A conference opened at Pau between the Prime Ministers 
of Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos and French delegates to discuss the 
establishment of certain federal services in Indo China. M. Letourneau 
said the conference would make even clearer to everyone the indepen- 
dence of the associated states of Indo China. France did not intend to 
abandon the country to itself and had recently shown that it was not 
against her that the States must defend their independence but against 
foreign cupidity. 

30 Fune—M. Queuille, presenting his statement of policy to the 
Assembly, said that the invasion of South Korea was a reminder of the 
gravity of the international situation. The principle of collective security 
was being applied for the first time and all the democracies would com- 
bine to ensure the triumph of the forces of peace over those of war. 
France needed the greatest possible degree of national unity to play her 
part in the world and to give the maximum effect to M. Schuman’s 
initiative with a view to the construction of Europe, from which it was 
hoped that Britain would not be absent. On internal affairs he re- 
affirmed France’s remarkable economic recovery since the war, acknow- 
ledged the Government’s responsibilities towards the civil servants and 
ex-service men, but said that nothing must be done to threaten the 
stability of the currency. After a debate which lasted past midnight the 
Assembly approved M. Queuille as Prime Minister by 363 votes to 203. 

2 Fuly—Government Changes. The new Government announced by 
M. Queuille included the following Ministers: Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior, M. Queuille; Vice-Premier, M. Bidault 
(M.R.P.); Foreign Affairs, M. Schuman (M.R.P.); National Defence, 
M. Pleven (U.D.S.R.); Finance, M. Petsche (Ind.); Treasury and 
Budget, M. Fauré (Radical); Justice, M. René Mayer (Radical); 
Labour, M. Bacon (M.R.P.); Overseas Territories, M. Coste-Floret 
(M.R.P.); Minister for Associated States and Far East (a new Ministry), 
M. Paul Reynaud (Ind.). 
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3 fuly—Discussions on revision of German Occupation Statute (see 
Three-Power Meeting on Germany). 

4 July—Government Changes. The National Assembly voted against 
the composition of the new Government by 334 to 221. M. Queuille 
resigned. 

5 July—M. Guy Mollet, secretary-general of the Socialist Party, 
agreed at the President’s request to undertake a ‘mission of inquiry’ on 
the possibilities of forming a new Government. 


GERMANY. 22 Fune—Western Germany. The French High Commis- 
sion announced, in reply to press rumours, that military preparations on 
the Lorelei road overlooking the Rhine near Koblenz were part of the 
allied defence measures being taken at important traffic points, not only 
in western Germany but in other west European countries. ‘There was 
no intention of damming the Rhine. 

Statement of accounts of Joint Export-Import Agency (see Great 
Britain). 

23 JFune—Eastern Germany. Agreements with Czechoslovakia (see 
Czechoslovakia). 

Herr Ulbricht in Budapest (see Hungary). 

Western Germany. Gen. Robertson left Cologne on completion of his 
term of office. 

24 fune—Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, the new British High Commissioner, 
arrived at Wahn. 

Agreements between eastern Germany and Hungary (see Hungary). 

25 JFune—Schuman Plan. M. Frangois-Poncet, the French High 
Commissioner, speaking at Hanover said it was hoped that the Schuman 
Plan would lead to a common currency and a common passport for all 
Europe. The pooling of the coal and steel industries might be followed 
by the pooling of electrical power and agricultural produce. The 
economic picture of the world had changed and the Schuman Plan 
looked for new markets—above all to the African continent. Every 
attempt at European organization would be vain so long as Germany 
and France were in hostile camps. The two countries belonged together 
economically. It was also essential that Britain be brought in. 

E.R.P.The E.C.A. mission in Frankfurt announced that 1,150m. marks 
were to be released from counterpart funds during the following three 
months. Berlin would receive about 111 m. marks of this total. ‘The 
principal distributions in west Germany were: industry and commerce, 
343 m.; coal mining and power, 280 m.; agriculture, 177 m.; transport, 
99 m.; housing, 115 m. 

Berlin. Mr Dengin, the Berlin representative of the Soviet Control 
Commission, replying to the letter of the three western Commandants of 
10 June, said the western Powers were responsible for the continued 
partition of Berlin. The removal of the Sector boundaries and the with- 
drawal of the garrisons would reduce occupation costs, place the city in 
the hands of the people of Berlin, and contribute to the restoration of 
German unity. 

26 Fune—Berlin. Following a discussion between Gen. Bourne, the 
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GERMANY (continued) 
British Commandant, and Mr Dengin, the east German barges detained 
at the canal locks in the British Sector were released. 

27 June—Mr McCloy, referring to the attack on South Korea, said 
that western Allied troops would remain in western Germany ‘until 
peace and security are secured’. 

British statement on export policy (see Great Britain). 

Berlin. A ‘friendly’ exchange of views was held between British and 
Soviet experts on inland water traffic. According to a British spokesman 
the Soviet delegates gave an assurance that ‘they thought the recent 
difficulties at Wittenberge now no longer existed, and that there was no 
reason why the flow of barge traffic should be restricted in future’. 

28 Fune—Council of Europe. The Parliamentary group of the Social 
Democratic Party decided to be represented in the German delegation 
to the Council of Europe. 

29 June—Berlin. The west Berlin municipal Budget presented in the 
City Assembly showed an estimated deficit of about 650 m. marks. The 
largest item of expenditure in a Budget of 1,500 m. marks were occupa- 
tion costs (201 m.), unemployment relief (183 m.) and social services 
(180 m.). Herr Reuter, Lord Mayor, criticized the delay in making a 
decision on federal help. Of the estimated deficit only 300 m. marks was 
covered by special federal assistance. 

Eastern Germany. Herr Dertinger, Foreign Minister, told Parliament 
that western Germany, torn from Germany contrary to international 
law, was being drawn into aa international federation hostile to the 
U.S.S.R. and all democratic nations. The decision of the Bonn Govern- 
ment to join the Council of Europe was contrary to international law and 
an act of high treason. 

30 Fune—Western Germany. The responsibility of caring for about 
40 per cent of the displaced persons still in western Germany passed 
from the International Refugee Organization to the Lander Govern- 
meats. About 85,000 persons were immediately affected. 

Soviet protest to U.S.A. re alleged dropping of Colorado beetles in 
eastern Germany (see U.S.S.R.). 

1 July—Western Germany. All non-official British and Allied residents 
in western Germany, including journalists, passed on to the German 
economy, and most of the immunities and facilities which they had 
hitherto enjoyed were withdrawn. 

2 Fuly—Berlin. The eastern Sector authorities cut off electric power 
supplies from the western Sectors following an argument over the 
payment of rates. 

3 July—Discussions on revision of Occupation Statute (see Three- 
Power Meeting on Germany). 

Schuman Plan. A joint statement by the Communist Parties of 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg, published by the Soviet-licensed news agency A.D.N. in 
Berlin, denounced the Schuman Plan as ‘an important stage in the 
preparation of war against the Soviet Union and the People’s Demo- 
cracies’. 
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Berlin. Water supplies to the western Sectors were cut off by the 
eastern Sector authorities. Supplies of both power and water were, 
however, sufficient in the western Sectors to avoid any hardship. 

4 Fuly—Western Germany. Mr McCloy told a press correspondent 
that the Federal Republic required no formal guarantee of its security 
as it had been made clear that an attack on western Germany would 
automatically mean an attack on ‘he western Powers. On the other hand, 
the Chancellor’s wish for the creation of a federal police force would be 
seriously considered, though one on military lines would in no case be 
approved. Allied troops would remain in Germany until peace and free- 
dom were assured. Economically the Republic would be able to stand 
on its own feet when Marshall aid ended if every effort were made now. 
Already production was 4 per cent greater than in 1936. 

Trade Agreement. An agreement was signed between western Ger- 
many and India providing for an exchange of goods worth $26,400,000 
each way. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 22 JFune—Field-Marshal Slim in New Zealand 
(see New Zealand). 

Germany. The statement of accounts of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, published as a White Paper (Cmd. 7978), showed that the 
British and U.S. Zones of Germany had a surplus of exports over 
imports totalling $267,115,171 in the two years from 1 January 1947 to 
31 December 1948. 

23 Fune—British statement of policy on European unity (see United 
States). 

25 fJune—Sir Hartley Shawcross, the Attorney-General, described the 
Government’s attitude to the Schuman plan in a speech at Weymouth. 

26 Fune—Korea. Mr Attlee, in a statement to the House, expressed 
the Government’s ‘deep concern’ at the breach of the peace in Korea— 
a country which was the special concern of the United Nations. They 
welcomed the Security Council resolution. 

Schuman Plan. Mr Eden, addressing the House on an Opposition 
motion which asked the Government to join in the discussions on the 
Schuman Plan subject to the reservation expressed by the Dutch 
Government, said it was necessary to face the issue how far the country 
was prepared to go in meeting the conditions imposed by the French 
before the conversations had opened. Already in the past Britain had 
shown her willingness to surrender some part of her national sovereignty, 
i.e. by joining the atomic energy commission and the Marshall Plan. Both 
the Opposition and the Commonwealth had supported the Government 
in the steps they had taken towards a closer association with Europe and 
the U.S.A. The search for security was at the basis of all post-war 
trends and this was also true of the Schuman Plan. Western Germany, 
with its immense potential in the Ruhr, stood poised between the threat 
of Soviet expansion and the hope of a saving solidarity with its western 
neighbours. But if Franco-German relations were allowed to develop 
without Britain there was a danger that Germany might obtain the 
dominant role in the partnership, with disastrous consequences for the 
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west and immense advantages for Russia. He agreed that the manner of 
the French proposals had been surprising, but he felt sure that the risks 
of having to withdraw from the conversations would have been less 
serious than failing to attend at all. By taking part in the negotiations the 
Government would have been in a position to help model the agreement 
in an acceptable form. The failure of the Schuman proposals would be 
a calamity for peace; their success without Britain would be a real 
danger for Britain. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved an amend- 
ment which welcomed the French initiative and, while recognizing that 
the Government could not join in discussions on terms which committed 
them in advance to pool coal and steel production and set up an inter- 
national authority whose decisions would be binding, approved the 
declared readiness of the Government to take a constructive part in the 
conversations with the hope that they might be able to join in or asso- 
ciate themselves with the common effort. He said that in discussing the 
Schuman Plan it was essential to remember the immense importance of 
the coal and steel industries to the British economy. Any proposals 
which might interfere with them must be subjected to the most 
thorough examination. British coal production was about half the total 
coal production of western Europe and steel production was the largest 
of any single country and about a third of the total. The Government’s 
sympathetic interest in the Schuman Plan had been clearly shown, but 
the French had made it clear beyond doubt that they desired to open 
negotiations only with those who were already agreed upon the objec- 
tives. The British Government had suggested a meeting of Ministers 
seeking a reconciliation of the two different points of view but this was 
unacceptable to the French. It was understandable that the French 
Government had not wanted to negotiate the principles already accepted 
by themselves and the German Government, and the British were 
unwilling to do aaything to hamper the initial Franco-German agree- 
ment. At no time in history had Franco-German understanding been 
greater than to-day. 

There were many complex matters to be decided before the Govern- 
ment could come to any conclusion. How, for instance, would supra- 
national control affect the access to raw materials? Other questions 
were: access to markets as affected by tariffs, etc., Britain’s trade with 
the Commonwealth, the price structure of the two industries, and 
capital expenditure. He pointed out that the atomic energy commission 
and the O.E.E.C. were international, not supra-national bodies and had 
nothing in common with the authority proposed under the Schuman 
Plan. After defending the party political views expressed in the Labour 
Party pamphlet, he said they had no relation to Government policy, 
which must always deal with the factual situation and not with theoretical 
discussion. The history of advance in European co-operation since the 
war was largely one of practical steps. Germany was being brought back 
into the west European community by a series of such steps; the 
O.E.E.C. had two major achievements to its credit, both initiated by 
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Britain—the liberalization of trade and the European Payments Union. 
This record of five years’ work towards European solidarity, without 
sacrificing the interests of the Commonwealth, was ample proof of the 
Government’s endeavours. But ‘participation in a political federation, 
limited to western Europe, is not compatible either with our Common- 
wealth ties, our obligations as a member of the wider Atlantic com- 
munity, or as a world Power’. 

Nevertheless, the Government regarded the French objective of 
eliminating the historical feud between France and Germany as being 
so important that they would do their utmost to join in or associate 
themselves with the scheme being worked out in Paris. There were real 
problems facing the European coal and steel industries which should be 
solved by international agreement. But this could best be achieved 
through free and voluntary association between the Governments. 

27 Fune—Schuman Plan. Mr Churchill, continuing the debate, said it 
was quite clear from the published documents that there would be no 
commitment except by the signature of a treaty between the States 
concerned and its Parliamentary ratification. If Britain joined in the 
conference the safeguards were overwhelming; her absence was a 
much greater risk. Replying to a question he said that a federal con- 
stitution for Europe was not within the scope of practical affairs but that 
everything possible should be done to sponsor the movement towards 
European unity. The Conservative Party was prepared to consider the 
abrogation of national sovereignty in the interest of a larger synthesis 
provided they were satisfied with the conditions and safeguards. 
National sovereignty was not inviolable and might be resolutely 
diminished in the interests of mankind. 

Mr Attlee said it was true that it was ridiculous in existing world 
conditions to try to stand for the absolute sovereignty of the individual 
State, and that he and his colleagues had frequently contended in this 
sense. There was, however, a fundamental difference between surrender- 
ing sovereignty to institutions such as the O.E.E.C. which were 
responsible to Parliaments, and surrendering it to an independent 
supra-national authority such as proposed under the Schuman Plan. 
It was of the essence of the French proposals that on entering the dis- 
cussions there should be an unequivocal acceptance of the principle of 
such an authority; even to have entered on the same formula as the 
Dutch Government would have meant accepting the principle. The 
Government were not prepared to accept the principle that the most 
vital economic forces of the country should be handed over to an 
authority that was responsible to nobody. It was the wrong method of 
getting unity to accept a principle without examining the cost, because 
that would bring about the destruction of confidence. The Opposition 
motion was defeated by 309 votes to 289 and the Government amend- 
ment carried by 309 votes to 296. 

Korea. Mr Attlee, in a statement to the House, said that the British 
representative on the Security Council had been authorized to support 
a resolution recommending that the members of the United Nations 
furnished such assistance to the Republic of Korea as might be necessary 
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to repel the armed attack. The situation was of ‘undoubted gravity’. The 
salvation of all depended on prompt and effective measures within the 
framework of the United Nations to arrest aggression wherever it 
occurred. The attack on the Republic of Korea was an act of ‘naked 
aggression’ and must be checked. 

The Communist Party issued a statement condemning U.S. armed 
intervention in Korea and declaring that the ‘attack from the south’ had 
long been prepared by President Truman. ‘Hands off Korea’ must be 
the British motto. 

Germany. The Secretary of Overseas Trade told the House at ques- 
tion time that the Government did not intend to use their position as an 
occupying Power to prevent an expansion of German exports, provided 
this was achieved by fair means. 

28 Fune—Korea. Mr Attlee informed the House that the Government 
had decided ‘to support the U.S. action in Korea by immediately 
placing our naval forces in Japanese waters at the disposal of the U.S. 
authorities to operate on behalf of the Security Council in support of 
South Korea’. This statement was supported by the Conservative and 
Liberal Opposition. Replying to a question, Mr Attlee said that these 
forces were almost the same as those of the U.S. naval forces in the area. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross said in answer to a question that the Govern- 
ment did not hold the view that the action of the U.S. Government was 
not both within the Charter and within their legal powers under 
international law. 

Wages and Prices. The General Council of the T.U.C. unanimously 
approved a statement bringing to an end the policy of wage restraint. 
The flexibility of wage movements must be decided by the good sense 
of the unions. 

Czechoslovakia. A Note was sent to the Czechoslovak Government in 
reply to their Note of 16 June stating that the Government were 
satisfied that the charges against Mr McLaughlin were unfounded, and 
requesting as a means of reprisal the withdrawal of a special attaché at 
the Czech Embassy in London. 

Signature of Commonwealth loan to Burma (see Burma). 

Israel. Following negotiations between officials of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and Mr Horowitz, economic adviser to the Israeli Govern- 
ment, it was announced that sufficient quantities of crude oil to meet 
Israel’s overall needs would be shipped to Haifa, by-passing the Suez 
Canal. The Haifa refineries could thus reopen within three months. 

29 June—Korea. Mr Gordon-Walker, Secretary of Commonwealth 
Relations, presided at a meeting of Commonwealth High Commissioners 
at which the Korean situation was discussed. 

British démarche in Moscow re Korea (see U.S.S.R.). 

Field-Marshal Slim in Australia (see Australia). 

E.R.P. The E.C.A. mission announced that nearly 1 m. dollars were 
to be allotted for the purchase of U.S. equipment to be used in road 
development projects in the Gold Coast, Northern Rhodesia, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Nyasaland, North Borneo, and Sarawak. 
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Commonwealth. Mr Attlee told the House at question time that the 
question of the machinery for consultation between members of the 
Commonwealth had been frequently discussed at meetings of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers and that it had been generally agreed 
that the existing methods of consultation were satisfactory. It had never 
been suggested that in every matter every Commonwealth Government 
should take precisely the same action. 

1 Fuly—Fordan. The issue of a new currency by Jordan and the 
simultaneous re-entry of Jordan into the sterling area were announced 
in statements issued in London by the Treasury and the Jordan 
Currency Board. Under the currency law passed by Jordan in 1949, one 
dinar would be equal to one pound sterling. 

Korea. Mr Morrison, Lord President of the Council, speaking at 
Manchester, described the invasion of South Korea as an ‘act of naked 
aggression’ and said it was not only the duty but also the interest of all 
freedom-loving peoples to help the victim, as provided for in the U.N. 
Charter. Only by taking such a stand could the democracies convince 
the disturbers of the peace that aggression did not pay. But it was 
important to remember that the causes of Communism could only be 
removed by alleviating the widespead malnutrition and misery which 
were particularly prevalent in Asia. 

Mr Strachey, Secretary for War, spoke at Colchester in support of 
the action being taken in Korea which, he thought, would help to pre- 
vent the outbreak of a third world war. Referring to the Schuman plan, 
he described it as a capitalist plot, designed to put the real power in the 
coal and steel industries in the hands of an irresponsible, international 
body, free from all democratic control. 

Egyptian Note on sterling balances (see Egypt). 

2 July—The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, 
arrived in London from New York. 

Field-Marshal Slim in Singapore (see Malaya). 

India. It was learned that the British and Indian Governments had 
agreed that their representatives in Delhi and London should be given 
formal documents of accreditation, to be known as Letters of Com- 
mission. 

3 Fuly—Statement that British troops in Malaya were not to be sent 
to Korea (see Malaya). 

Wages and Prices. Sir Stafford Cripps told the Commons in reply to 
a question that the country could not afford anything but a limited 
degree of relaxation of the very rigid standards of restraint laid down 
after devaluation. Any attempt to abandon the principles set out in the 
White Paper would ‘set in motion a wave of inflation which could do 
the utmost damage to our economy’. 

Discussions on Germany (see Three-Power Meeting on Germany). 

Pakistan. Mr Liaquat Ali Khan reaffirmed Pakistan’s support for 
the United Nations in their action against the aggression of North 
Korea. Referring to relations with India he said that Pakistan was 
carrying out her obligations under the Delhi agreement but that he 
regretted that in India some sections of the press and some of the 
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national leaders were still encouraging hatred. Relations with Britain 
had greatly improved since last year and the British Government now 
had a fuller appreciation of Pakistan’s difficulties. One of the matters 
he wished to discuss with Mr Attlee was the encouragement of more 
British investment in Pakistan, and also in other Asiatic countries. some 
of them facing the Communist peril. Peace could never be secured so 
long as more than half the world’s population were living in misery, 
hunger, and ignorance. 

South Africa. Mr Louw, the South African Minister of Economic 
Affairs, arrived in Britain. 

4 July—It was announced that Mr Rees- Williams had been appointed 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Commonwealth Relations 
Office, in succession to Lord Holden who had resigned. 

Korea. Mr Churchill speaking at the Independence Day dinner of 
the American Society in London said that the danger of a third world 
war seemed no nearer because of events in Korea. There was better 
hope of a general settlement with the U.S.S.R. following the defeat of 
aggression on a localized scale in Korea than in a policy of drift attended 
by the accumulation of large quantities of devastating weapons. It was 
however essential to world peace that the Communist initiative in 
Korea should not end in triumph. If this should happen a third world 
war would certainly be forced on the democracies before long. It was 
fortunate that the path of duty and of safety was so plainly marked, and 
so widely recognized by the overwhelming majority of the United 
Nations. Mr Douglas, the U.S. Ambassador, after reviewing the 
Korean background said that the Republic, the only Government of 
Korea recognized by the United Nations, had been ‘invaded by a 
surprise and wholly unprovoked attack of carefully mobilized and 
organized, excellently equipped, and thoroughly disciplined troops in 
overwhelming numbers’. These forces had disobeyed the Security 
Council’s orders to withdraw and sanctions had therefore been applied. 
The U.S. Government and all the other countries had acted in response 
to their obligations under the U.N. Charter. The U.S. Seventh Fleet 
had been placed between Formosa and the mainland of China not for 
the purpose of attempting any act of aggression but to prevent any 
further acts of aggression against Formosa by Communist troops and 

to ensure that the status of the island be determined after security in 
the Pacific area had been restored. 

West Indies. Lord Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, replying to a 
debate in the Lords, said that a federation of the West Indies would 
remain under the Colonial Office until it achieved full Dominion status. 
The Government did not intend to foist federation on the territories 
in order to slow down the constitutional progress of the largest individ- 
ual colonies to that of the slowest member. It was their policy to further 
the development of the colonies towards self-government and there 
had recently been marked advances in Jamaica and Trinidad. The 
Government were strongly in favour of a federation of the British 
Caribbean and the next step lay with the colonial legislatures. The 
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Government were pledged to support these territories financially and 
economically in case of need and would continue to fulfil that pledge 
towards a federated West Indies. 

Commonwealth. Mr Gordon-Walker, Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations, speaking in the Commons on the motion for the adjournment 
reaflirmed the adequacy of the existing methods of consultation between 
members of the Commonwealth but said that improvements were 
always being sought. 

5 July—Korea. Mr Attlee, in a statement to the House, said the 
world was faced by an act of naked aggression committed against a 
State established by the United Nations and recognized as the lawful 
Government of South Korea. No greater affront could have been offered 
to the United Nations, and any suggestion of condoning such action 
would strike at the whole basis of the United Nations. The absence of 
the U.S.S.R. from the Security Council did not invalidate the two 
resolutions because a practice had grown up at the United Nations, 
supported by the U.S.S.R., that a motion having seven affirmative votes 
could be regarded as legally effective even if a permanent member 
abstained from voting. The argument that China was not validly repre- 
sented was also not tenable, for although a number of Governments, 
including the U.S.S.R. and the U.K., had recognized the Pekiag 
Government, the right of the Chinese Nationalist delegation to continue 
to represent China was still approved by the majority of the Security 
Council. 

The world was indebted to the U.S.A. for its prompt action. Delay 
might have meant that the United Nations would have been faced by a 
fait accompli. The question had been raised whether the U.S.A. was 
justified in taking this action. He believed she was. It was true that 
she had acted before the Security Council had recommended action, 
but it was after the adoption of the Council’s resolution calling for a 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of North Korean troops. The ordinary 
principles of international law recognized that any State which was 
attacked had the right to defend itself and that any other nation had a 
right to assist any State who was the subject of aggression. The U.N. 
Charter had not taken away this inherent right; and the passing of the 
resolution of 27 June justified the continued action of the U.S.A., the 
U.K., and other members. No one had any doubt that this was a case 
of naked aggression, and if the United Nations was not to go the way 
of the League of Nations members must be prepared to act when the 
need arose and to support their Governments in asserting the rule of 
law. 
The situation was obviously dangerous but he felt that the danger of 
war would have been increased if no action had been taken. The mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth had shown a striking unity of view in the 
matter and forty-three States had intimated their approval of the action 
taken. There was a great solidarity among all the free and democratic 
countries of the world. Britain had sent forces to the area to join with 
the forces of other States; she was resisting Communist pressure in 
other parts of the world, and was taking all possible steps to build up 
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conditions in the world which would not be fruitful soil for Communist 
propaganda. ‘The main matter that concerns all of us is the preservation 
of peace’. He asked the House for their support. 

The leaders of the Conservative and Liberal Opposition spoke in 


support of the Prime Minister’s statement and the House approved the )_ 


Government’s action. 

Sterling-Dollar Balance. Sir Stafford Cripps, in a statement to the 
House, said there was a net gold and dollar surplus of $180 m. in the 
second quarter of the year, compared with a surplus of $40 m. in the 
first quarter, a deficit of $31 m. in the fourth quarter of 1949, and a 
deficit of $632 m. in the second quarter of 1949. Receipts under the 
European Recovery Programme amounted to $240 m. and $18 m. had 
been drawn on Canadian credit. The gold and dollar reserves had risen 
by $438 m. so that at the end of June they stood at $2,422 m. This 
improvement had been partly brought about by the factors he had 
described in his April speech (see p. 209.) There were, however, less 
favourable factors which called for caution. The increase in the reserves 
was largely the direct result of assistance received under E.R.P. This 
assistance would be substantially less in 1950-1 than in 1949-50. There 
had recently been an increase in short-term liabilities, particularly to 
the sterling area countries. Expenditure on dollar imports throughout 
the sterling area had been running very low and some increase might 
well be expected. It must also be borne in mind that fluctuations were 
bound to occur in the volatile world of international trade. These would 
not be dangerous so long as home conditions remained sound—a factor 
which depended on keeping a check on the rise in personal incomes and 
the total level of national expenditure. Although the reserves had in- 
creased they were still far below a level of safety and their further 
strengthening was vital. 

Schuman Plan. Mr Attlee told the House in answer to a question 
that the Government’s policy towards the Schuman Plan was expressed 
in his statement of 11 May and during the debate on 26 and 27 June. 
He understood that Mr Strachey’s use of the word ‘plot’ when speaking 
of the Schuman plan on 1 July referred to the manoeuvres of the 
Parliamentary Opposition. 


GREECE. 25 Fune—It was learned that the Greek- Yugoslav rapproche- 
ment had suffered a setback as a result of a Yugoslav campaign over the 
alleged existence of a ‘Macedonian minority’ in Greece. The departure 
of the newly-appointed Greek Minister to Belgrade had been cancelled 
and the Yugoslav Minister in Athens had unexpectedly left for Belgrade 
for consultations. 

2 Fuly—Korea. The Government announced their support for the 
Security Council resolution calling for help for South Korea. 


HUNGARY. 23 Fune—Germany. An east German delegation, headed 
by Herr Ulbricht, the deputy Prime Minister, arrived in Budapest. 
Government Changes. It was announced that Mr Kadar had resigned 
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as Minister of the Interior because of his appointment to an important 
post in the Workers’ Party. He had been replaced by Mr 38. Zold. 

24 June—Germany. It was announced that four agreements had been 
signed with eastern Germany covering finance, trade, technical matters, 
and cultural exchanges. A joint statement was issued saying that both 
countries would wage a joint struggle against American warmongers 
under the leadership of the U.S.S.R. and would help each other in the 
‘common fight for peace and democracy’. 

28 June—Church and State. Negotiations began between represen- 
tatives of the Government and the Catholic Church. 


IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE. 26 Fune—The conference held 
its closing session at Muskoko, Ontario. 


INDIA. 29 June—Korea. The Government announced their acceptance 
of the Security Council resolution calling for assistance to South Korea. 
This decision did not involve any modification of India’s foreign policy, 
but was based on the promotion of world peace and the development of 
friendly relations with all countries. 

It was announced that agreement had been reached with Pakistan on 
the question of movable property of evacuees. 

2 July—Agreement with Britain on diplomatic credentials (see Great 
Britain). 

3 July—Pandit Nehru, addressing members of an unofficial Pakistani 
trade delegation, said that in face of the new menace to peace created 
by the Korean eruption India and Pakistan should forget ‘their small 


differences’. 
4 July—Trade agreement with western Germany (see Germany). 


INDO CHINA. 23 June—Franco-Indo Chinese exchange of views (see 
France). 

27 Fune—It was announced that French and Viet Namese forces 
had wiped out all Viet Minh installations in an important rebel zone 
south-west of Saigon. 

Acceleration of U.S. military aid and dispatch of U.S. military 
mission (see United States). 

28 Fune—About ten Viet Namese were injured when guerrillas 
opened fire on a motor convoy carrying Mr Blum, head of the U.S. 
Economic Mission, on a visit to the Red River delta section of the front. 

29 Fune—Opening of Pau conference (see France). 

30 Fune—U.S. Aid. Seven Dakotas, the first instalment of U.S. 
military aid, were handed over to France and the associated States at a 
ceremony at Saigon airfield, by the U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires. 

Mr Han van Lan, deputy Governor of Central Viet Nam and a 
member of the Assembly of the French Union, was shot by an unknown 
aggressor in his office at Hué. 

3 July—Following a series of hand grenade incidents in Saigon, Mr 
Truong Van, editor of the Nationalist newspaper Anh Sang, was shot 
dead by a terrorist. 
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A French military communiqué reported a successful operation 
against Viet Minh forces in central Viet Nam, following a ‘heavy am- 
bush’ on a French supply convoy late in June, twenty-five miles south of 
Dong Hoi. 

Korea. The Viet Minh radio said that the U.S.S.R. intended to re- 
main neutral in the Korean war but would make it clear that she would 
not let the war-mongers perpetrate their sinister designs there. 


INDONESIA. 2 JFuly—Trade agreement with Japan (see Japan). 
INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS. 26 JFune—Korea. It was learned 
that the International Committee had offered to mediate in the conflict 


between North and South Korea. 


ITALY. 27 Fune—Count Sforza announced that he had refused the 
Communist and left-wing Socialist request for about 1,000 delegates to 


enter Italy to attend a world congress of Partisans of Peace. Such an | 
‘obviously tendentious’ meeting was not considered useful to the cause | 


of peace. 

2 fuly—Korea. It was learned that a Note had been sent to the 
U.S.A. stating that the Government fully supported the U.S. ‘initiative 
against the Communist aggression in South Korea’. 

Signor Togliatti, the Communist leader, writing in Unita, expressed 
the hope that the U.S.S.R., the ‘strongest country in the world’, 
would prevent the Korean struggle from developing into a world con- 
flict. The horizon was dark but the Communists knew that to check 
imperialism and avoid war they were in a position to ‘line up tens of 
millions of men and entire peoples’. 

It was learned that Marshal Graziani’s appeal against the recent 
sentence for collaboration had failed, and that the military court had 
decided that he could not be released before August 1951. 

Albanian Note re alleged Italian espionage (see Albania). 

Demonstrations outside the U.S. Consulate in Naples against the 
Korean war were dispersed by the police. Over a hundred arrests were 
made. 

Erratum. Line 4 under the entry of 13 May should read: They also 
approved an allocation of 20,000 m. lire... 


JAPAN. 22 Fune—Mr Foster Dulles, who had arrived in Tokyo from 
Korea, had discussions with Gen. MacArthur and later with Mr 
Yoshida, the Prime Minister. He told a press conference that it was still 
not decided what was to be done about Japan. A peace treaty or ‘some 
other arrangement’ might be possible. The U.S.A. could not accept the 
Soviet position that preliminary discussions should be held by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and be subject to veto. The question of 
U.S. bases in Japan had been misrepresented. The real problem was 
how a disarmed Japan could be secure in the world of to-day. It had 
been expected that the problem of Japan could be dealt with by the 
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United Nations; now that problem had to be re-examined. Speaking of 
Formosa, he said there was nothing static about foreign policy. 

Speaking later to the American Chamber of Commerce, Mr Dulles 
said that any major struggle between the free world and the captive 
world could only result in the total demolition of the artificial, rigid, and 
relatively weak structure built up by Soviet Communism. The position 
was basically too one-sided for war to be probable. Japan would soon 
have the opportunity and responsibility of making her choice between 
the two worlds. 

War crimes sentence (see Australia). 

23 Fune—Mr Johnson, the U.S. Secretary of Defence, and Gen. 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, left by air for home. 

25 Jfune—Communism. Gen. MacArthur rejected a Soviet protest, 
received the previous day, against his directive of 5 June ordering a 
purge of leading Japanese Communists. 

26 fune—Gen. MacArthur ordered the temporary suppression of the 
Communist organ Akahata ‘for its perversion of the truth in discussing 
the Korean situation’. 

The acting Soviet member of the Allied Council, Col. Polyashenko, 
wrote to Mr Sebald, the U.S. chairman, insisting, in support of the 
demand of the Peking Government, on exclusion of the Chinese 
Nationalist members of the Council and on recognition of the delegate 
appointed by Peking. 

27 June—Government Changes. All the members of the Cabinet 
except the Prime Minister handed in their resignations in order to 
permit the Government reorganization agreed on some months earlier. 

28 Fune—Government Changes. Mr Yoshida announced the formation 
of anew Cabinet, with himself as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 
Mr Ikeda was retained as Minister of Finance. With the exception of 
three other Ministers and the principal Cabinet secretary, all those 
holding portfolios were new men. 

29 fune—Decision on temporary retention of Australian occupation 
troops (see Australia). 

2 Fuly—Trade Agreement. It was learned that a $74,400,000 trade 
and financial agreement had recently been signed with Indonesia. 


JORDAN. 1 July—Announcement of new issue of currency and of 
Jordan’s re-entry into the sterling area (see Great Britain). 


KOREA. 25 June—Armoured troops from North Korea crossed the 
38th parallel into South Korea at several points. The North Korean 
radio, reporting the existence of a state of war, said that South Korean 
troops had invaded North Korea during the night. This allegation was 
denied by President Syngman Rhee of South Korea at a meeting with 
U.N. officials. The U.N. Commission called for a cease-fire and offered 
to help in negotiations. President Rhee telephoned to Gen. MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander in Japan, appealing for help. The South Korean 
Government announced that one of its coastguard vessels had sunk a 
Russian ship off Chumunjin, on the east coast. 


sti. 
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The U.S. Ambassador in Seoul announced the immediate evacuation 
of U.S. civilians in South Korea. 

Cease-fire order (see U.N. Security Council). 

26 Fune—North Korean forces advanced through Uijongbu to the 
outskirts of Seoul. 

Gen. Kim II-sung, the Premier of North Korea, broadcast an appeal 
for mass risings and sabotage in the South, and threatened the punish- 
ment of all traitors. He said the Republic had rejected every northern 
proposal for the peaceful unification of the country and had followed 
this up by launching an attack across the 38th parallel. 

It was announced from Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters in Tokyo 
that ten Mustang fighter planes would be sent to South Korea. ; 

27 Fune—U.S. armed support of South Korea announced (see United 
States). 

U.N. sanctions (see U.N. Security Council on this and subsequent dates). 

It was announced at Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters that a small 
advance echelon of General Headquarters had been established in 
Korea and that ammunition and supplies were being sent by air and 
sea. 
It was learned that U.S. fighter planes, providing cover for the 
evacuation of American citizens, had shot down four aircraft of the 
Russian Yak type over Kimpo airport. 

28 Fune—Seoul was captured by the invading forces after the Govern- 
ment had left for the South. 

U.S. bombers and fighters based on Japan came into action and 
bombed troop concentrations and convoys north-west of Seoul. 
U.S. warships engaged Communist shore positions and naval units. 

29 Fune—Gen. MacArthur paid a flying visit to the front and also had 
consultations with Dr Syngman Rhee and Mr Muccio, the U.S. 
Ambassador. He later returned to Tokyo where he expressed his 
confidence in the situation. 

It was learned that the North Koreans had consolidated two beach 
landings on the east coast near Samchok. The Ongjin Peninsular was 
believed to be completely in the hands of the North Korean forces. 

U.S. naval vessels attacked several points on the east coast and U.S. 
aircraft made several strafing missions. 

The North Korean radio said that twenty-seven U.S. planes had 
bombed Pyongyang, the capital of North Korea, the previous day. 

North Korean Note to U.N. (see U.N. Security Council). 

30 Fune—U.S. naval blockade and support by ground forces. Also 
U.S. decision to bomb targets in North Korea (see United States). A 
battalion of U.S. infantry was flown in from Japan. 

North Korean tanks entered the outskirts of Suwon. 

It was announced in South Korea that the Commander of the South 
Korean forces, Gen. Chey Byong-duk, had resigned. 

1 Fuly—U.S. headquarters in Tokyo reported that Suwon and its 
airfield were being held by the South Korean forces. The North 
Korean troops who had crossed the Han river near Seoul were con- 
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centrated about ten miles north of Suwon. British and Australian 
naval forces had joined U.S. forces in Korean waters. 

Pyongyang was raided by U.S. bombers. 

2 July—U.S. aircraft bombed the airfield of Yonyo on the east coast 
of North Korea. Australian planes took part in a U.S. air attack on 
Seoul. 

Further North Korean forces crossed the Han River, east of Seoul, 
and advanced south and south-west, apparently in an attempt to out- 
flank the southern forces before the arrival of U.S. reinforcements. 

Pyongyan radio said that the Foreign Minister of North Korea had 
sent a message to President Truman protesting against U.S. inter- 
vention and accusing the U.S.A. of setting up a military Government 
in South Korea. 

3 July—The attacks by U.S. and Australian bomber and fighter 
aircraft appeared to have temporarily halted the North Korean thrusts 
south of the Han River. 

Pyongyang radio claimed that Communist forces which had cap- 
tured Chumunjin, on the east coast, were advancing to the south-west. 

U.S. reinforcements (see United States). 

Cable from North Korean Foreign Minister (see U.N. Security 
Council). 

4 fJuly—North Korean forces captured the town and airfield of Suwon, 
according to a U.S. military spokesman in Korea. The U.S. communi- 
qué from Tokyo said that the North Koreans were consolidating their 
positions south of the Han River and that various columns were moving 
south. Fighting was reported at Inchon, and at other points near Seoul 
and Suwon. A number of North Korean troops, posing as refugees, 
were reported to have crossed the Han River for intelligence purposes. 

A British ship was attacked by aircraft off the east coast. 

A combined British and American carrier force attacked targets in 
North Korea. 

Mr Gromyko’s statement (see U.S.S.R.). 

5 July—A U.S. communiqué said that North Korean troops had 
launched a frontal attack on the Suwon line where, according to an 
official spokesman, South Korean resistance was ‘slight’. An advanced 
U.S. infantry division was overrun by North Korean tanks and forced 
to withdraw leaving behind a number of wounded. The port of Inchon, 
on the west coast, was reported to have fallen to the northerners. 
Pyongyang radio reported a new landing on the east coast, fifty miles 
north of Pusan (the port through which U.S. troops and supplies were 
moving from Japan.) 

It was announced that the North Korean Premier, Kim II-sung, had 
been appointed Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army. 


LUXEMBOURG. 2 Fuly—Korea. The Government announced their 
support for the Security Council resolution calling for help for South 
Korea. 


MALAYA. 22 Fune—A party of constables was ambushed in the 
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Taiping area of Perak. One was killed and two forced to surrender arms. 

23 June—The first woman to be condemned under the emergency 
regulations was sentenced to death at Raub, Pahang, for possessing a 
hand grenade. Five other Chinese were executed at Pudo. 

26 Fune—A mine employee with his wife and child were killed in a 
bandit ambush in Perak. Three men were killed when bandits fired on 
a railway jeep in the Triang area of Pahang. In the Raub district 
security forces killed one bandit and wounded another. 

27 June—Australian bombers for Malaya (see Australia). 

28 June—Korea. Gen. Briggs, director of operations, said that events 
in Korea might cause Britain to revise her policy on recognition of the 
Chinese Communist Government. 

30 Fune—It was announced that an armed force of Home Guards 
was to be set up. It would embrace all nationalities without age limit and 
would absorb the existing village guards and be used to strengthen the 
auxiliary police force. 

The manager of the Sedgeley rubber estate at Kajang, Selangor, and 
a Malay special constable were killed in a bandit ambush. 

2 Fuly—Field-Marshal Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
arrived in Singapore. 

3 July—Korea. Field-Marshal Slim told a press conference that 
British troops would not be sent to Korea from Malaya. 

After inspecting Gurkha units in Singapore Field-Marshal Slim flew 
to Kuala Lumpur. 

It was learaed that Communist anti-British pamphlets had _re- 
appeared in Penang after a lull of several weeks. 

Security forces killed one Chinese and one Tamil bandit during 
patrols in Johore. 

4 Fuly—Field-Marshal Slim visited the centre of the ‘Briggs plan’ 
operations in south Johore and later went on to Muar, Bahau, and 
Kajang. 


MALTA. 23 JFune—The Governor issued a proclamation dissolving 
Parliament. 


NETHERLANDS. 29 Fune—Korea. The Government announced 
their support of the Security Council resolution calling for assistance to 
South Korea, and said that some Dutch naval units would be sent. 

4 July—Korea. It was learned that the Government had ordered the 
destroyer E-vertsen, stationed in Indonesian waters, to join other naval 
forces operating in the Korean area. 


NEW ZEALAND. 22 June—The Prime Minister announced the 
appointment of twenty-five new members to the Legislative Council— 
sufficient to ensure approval of the Government Bill to abolish the 


Council. 
Defence. Field-Marshal Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 


arrived in New Zealand. 
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23 June—Defence. The Prime Minister received Field-Marshal Slim, 


- who also attended a Cabinet sub-committee on defeace and later a full 


- meeting of the Cabinet. 
29 June—Korea. Mr Holland, the Prime Minister, told Parliament 
' that the Government fully approved the terms of the Security Council 
resolution and that they were prepared to make available units of the 
New Zealand Navy should this form of assistance be required. They 
were consulting with the U.K. Government on the matter. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY. 23 fune—A two-day meeting of the 
North European regional group opened in Copenhagen, attended by 
the Defence Ministers of Britain, Denmark, and Norway. Mr Shinwell 
told a press conference that the Baltic Sea would be one of the important 
» topics. 
a June—A two-day meeting of the Planning Board for ocean ship- 
ping, attended by delegates from the twelve member States, ended in 
London. 


NORWAY. 1 Fuly—It was learned that the Government had recognized 
Israel de jure. 
5 July—Government’s approval of U.N. action in Korea (see United 
) States). 


PAKISTAN. 28 June—Mr Ghulam Mohammed, Minister of Finance, 
left by air for London. 

29 June—Agreement on evacuee property (see India). 

1 July—Prime Minister’s acceptance of U.N. resolution on Korea 
(see United States). 

2 fuly—Prime Minister in London (see Great Britain). 

3 July—Prime Minister’s statements in London (see Great Britain). 


PALESTINE. 22 June—An Israeli military spokesman said that his 


_ Government had asked the United Nations to take all necessary steps 


‘to ensure the fulfilment of the armistice agreement between Israel and 
Jordan’. The main cause of the slow progress made by the mixed 
_ armistice commission was Jordan’s breaches of the agreement, notably 
with reference to Art. 8. 
26 Fune—Britain. Admiral Edelsten, C.-in-C. of the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, arrived at Haifa on a courtesy visit to the Government of 
Israel, following similar visits to other Middle East States. 

28 Fune—Agreement on delivery of oil to Haifa. 

1 fuly—De jure recognition by Norway (see Norway). 

2 July—Korea. The Israeli Government announced their support for 
the Security Council resolution to end the breach of the peace in Korea. 
They opposed and condemned aggression wherever and from whatever 
quarter it occurred. 

Egyptian statement re Israeli border raid (see Egypt). 

4 July—Korea. Mr Sharett, the Israeli Foreign Minister, speaking 
in Parliament on the Security Council resolution on Korea said that 
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PALESTINE (continued) 
Israeli neutrality ‘must not be distorted into a denial of the aims of 


world peace’. The Government regretted the absence of the U.S.S.R. 
from the Security Council, though they fully understood the reasons 
prompting it. But Israeli foreign policy was based on support of the 
United Nations, and the existence and functions of that body could 
not be interrupted by the action of any member State, whether east 
or west. Israel herself had recently been the victim of aggression and 
might again be attacked any day. Egypt’s refusal to align herself with 
the Security Council’s resolution on Korea had strengthened their 
already grave suspicions. Parliament later approved the resolution by 
68 votes to 20 with 8 abstentions. ; 
5 July—Swedish Note on Bernadotte murder (see Sweden). 


PERSIA. 26 June—Government Changes. Mr Ali Mansur’s Cabinet 
resigned and a new Government was formed by Gen. Ali Razmara, 
hitherto Chief of Staff, who resigned his military rank to become Prime 


Minister. 


PHILIPPINES. 27 June—Acceleration of U.S. military aid ordered 
(see United States). 
29 Fune—Appointment of U.S. economic survey mission (see United 


States). 


POLAND. 29 Fune—Trade agreement with the U.S.S.R., and Soviet 
credit (see U.S.S.R.). 

30 Fune—It was announced that fifty members of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses had been arrested on charges of ‘espionage and diversion’. 
This followed a violent press campaign against the organization follow- 
ing its opposition to the Communist-sponsored peace manifesto. 

2 Fuly—Church and State. It was learned that nine Benedictine and 
Jesuit monks had been arrested on charges of anti-State activity, 
including the illegal storing of arms and co-operation with diversionist 
nationalist groups. 

Korea. It was learned that the Government had issued a statement 
protesting against the U.S. ‘act of aggression’ in Korea and declaring 
that it would not accept U.N. resolutions on this issue as binding. The 
Polish delegate had been instructed to convey an official protest to the 
U.N. Secretary-General for circulation to the other members. 

3 July—Mr Hilary Minc, Vice-Premier, said that the trade agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. would ‘increase Polish independence in relation 
to the capitalist countries’ and foil their attempts to “discriminate 
against our foreign trade’. Soviet export of capital goods would be 
enough to equip thirty ‘new, modern, and most fundamental industrial 
establishments in the country’. The rapid industrialization of Poland 
and the success of ‘Socialist construction’ were thereby guaranteed. 
Industrial production under the six-year plan was to increase by 150 
per cent. 
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RUMANIA. 24 June—Purge. A press article by Gheorghiu-Dej, the 
Communist leader, said that 192,000 members of the Workers’ (Com- 
munist) Party had recently been purged—about one-fifth of the total 
membership—and that more were to follow. 


4 July—Espionage Trial. ‘Two men were sentenced to death by a. 


military court, and five other people to prison terms ranging from seven 
to twenty years, for espionage. 

5 July—It was announced that Bishop O'Hara, the U.S. acting Papal 
nuncio in Bucharest, and his two chief assistants had been ordered to 
leave the country, the nunciature having been turned into a centre of 
‘Anglo-American espionage’ against Rumania, Hungary, and Czecho- 
vakia. 


SIX-POWER CONFERENCE ON THE SCHUMAN PLAN. 
24 June—M. Monnet, the chief French delegate, announced that after 
a first exchange of views between the delegations the French experts had 
drawn up a working document with a view to facilitating the formula- 
tion of a draft treaty to give effect to the French proposals of g May. 
The French delegation intended itself to make substantial modifications 
and additions to this document in the course of the joint proceedings. 

27 June—French Draft. A summary of the French working draft was 
published in Paris. It provided for the establishment of a High 
Authority whose members would be appointed by the participating 
Governments acting in common, and of a Common Assembly, elected 
by the Parliaments of the participating countries and to which the High 
Authority would be responsible. The powers of the Authority would be 
checked by a system of appeal. They would be based on: (1) commit- 
ments undertaken by the member Governments in a treaty setting it up; 
(2) independent financial resources; and (3) the general knowledge that 
it was working in the public interest. The Authority would organize a 
system for the exchange of information and for permanent co-operation 
with Governments, enterprises, and interested organizations, and would 
make use of consultative committees representing employers, workers, 
and consumers respectively, and of regional associations, organized 
without regard to frontiers. In the matter of prices its powers would be 
focussed on protecting the consumer without discrimination, on elimin- 
ating unfair trade practices, and on expanding production and markets. 
Export prices should generally be the same as home prices but this 
rule could be set aside to safeguard against dumping by non-member 
countries. It would be the task of the Authority to see that competition 
or the adaptation of enterprises did not operate to the detriment of 
wage levels, which must be kept as high as was compatible with econo- 
mic equilibrium. The Authority would draw up a programme of pro- 
duction and modernization to give guidance to enterprises, which would, 
however, keep the responsibility for their investments and financing. 
Investment loans or grants might be made to enterprises for necessary 
conversion or development, and the funds would be derived from float- 
ing loans. A compensation fund would be set up to ensure that adjust- 
ment in production would be gradual during the transition period. 
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The ownership of the industries would not be affected by the plan, 
Liaison would be established between the High Authority and the 
Council of Europe. The treaty would be concluded for an indefinite 
period, and any country would be free to join on conditions to be 
defined. But withdrawal of a member State would not be possible 
‘unless all the other member States agree to the withdrawal and on its 
conditions’. This rule would lay the first foundation for a European 
community. 

A statement issued by M. Monnet re-emphasized the fact that the 
Schuman Plan was the means to a yet greater end. By ensuring for the 
first time a real fusion of national sovereignties it would be one of the 
first elements of the European community and could thus be the means 
of eliminating traditional rivalries such as that between France and 
Germany. 

3 July—Discussions were resumed in Paris, the delegations having 
reported to their respective Governments 

4 July—Five study groups were set up to deal with: (1) the controlling 
organization ; (2) commercial policy; (3) definitions of the words ‘coal’ 
and ‘steel’ as conceived in the plan; (4) production and prices; (5) 
wages and labour conditions. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 23 Fune—Communism. The Suppression of Com- 
munism Bill received its third reading in the Senate. 

Report on Rand Riots. The report, tabled in Parliament by the com- 
mission appointed to investigate the recent disturbances, attributed 
the unrest to the cumulative effect of emotions built up over a period. 
These had been caused by grievances—some real, some imagined—and 
fanned by propaganda, much of which was Communist. There was 
among the natives a strong feeling of antagonism against the Govern- 
ment and control by Europeans, and this manifested itself by violent 
resentment against enforcement of the law by the police. Among the 
laws considered most oppressive were the pass laws (native travelling 
laws) and the liquor laws. A prominent part was played in the distur- 
bances by gangs known as “Tsotsis’ who defied all authority. There was 
still, however, a solid core of conservative and law-abiding elements in 
the urban native populations. The police were in general commended 
for their restraint, though the younger policemen sometimes treated 
the natives with unnecessary harshness, thus contributing to resent- 
ment. 

26 Fune—Racial Policy. ‘Freedom Day’, called by the Transvaal and 
Natal Indian Congress and the African People’s Congress as a protest 
against the Government’s racial policy, passed off without serious 
incident. 

30 Fune—Korea. The Government announced that they would give 
sympathetic consideration, in consultation with the Commonwealth, to 
any appeal from the United Nations or the western Powers for assis- 
tance in Korea ‘in spite of the remoteness of the present scene of 
aggression’ from South Africa. 
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3 July—Mr Louw in Britain (see Great Britain). 


| SPAIN. 3 Fuly—Korea. It was learned that because of events in Korea 
_ all military leave had been stopped till further notice. 


- SWEDEN. 2 July—Korea. Mr Erlander, Prime Minister, said that 
_ Sweden condemned the attack on South Korea by North Korea as ‘an 


act of aggression liable to endanger world peace’. The events had 
strengthened the belief of the Swedish people in their own policy of 
striving to build up a defence for the independence of their country and 
for the freedom of its citizens. 

5 July—Israel. A Note was sent to the Government of Israel accepting 
their apologies for negligence in seeking Count Bernadotte’s assassins. 


THREE-POWER MEETING ON GERMANY. 3 july—The study 
group set up in May by the British, U.S., and French Foreign Ministers 
to make recommendations for revising the German Occupation Statute 


- and ending the state of war held its first meeting in London. The 


delegations were led by Sir Donald Gainer, British Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for the German Section of the Foreign Office, Mr 
Douglas, the U.S. Ambassador in London, and M. Massigli, the French 
Ambassador. 


TURKEY. 28 June—Korea. The Prime Minister and the Foreign 


Minister made separate statements approving the Security Council’s 


_ decision on the Korean crisis. 


2 July—Korea. The Foreign Minister, replying to a question in the 
Grand National Assembly, said that the Government’s attitude to the 
Korean crisis was dictated by its alliance with Britain and France and 


its friendship towards the U.S.A. He also said that the Security 


Council and the U.N. Secretary-General had been informed of Tur- 


__ key’s willingness to execute loyally the engagements it had entered into 
_ asa member of the United Nations. 


4 July—Korea. It was learned that about 3,000 Turks had volunteered 
to fight in Korea in answer to an appeal launched by Senihi Yuruten, a 


_ deputy of Istanbul. 


UNITED NATIONS 


4 COMMISSION ON ERITREA 


29 June—It was learned that in the absence of agreement three 


_ separate reports had been drawn up for the consideration of the 


General Assembly. The first, by Burma and South Africa, proposed 
that after a transition period of three years Eritrea should become a 


self-governing unit in a federation with Ethiopia under Ethiopian 


sovereignty. The second, by Norway, provided for a union of Eritrea 


_ with Ethiopia, the western province to remain under British admini- 


stration for a limited period during which the people could themselves 
decide whether they wished to join the united Ethiopia and Eritrea or 
the Sudan. The third, by Guatemala and Pakistan, proposed that 
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U.N. COMMISSION ON ERITREA (continued) 

Eritrea should become an independent sovereign State after ten years. 
During the interim period the territory would be under U.N. trustee. 
ship. Free zones would be provided at the ports of Massawa and Assab, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
3 July—The eleventh session opened in Geneva. The Russian, 
Polish, and Czechoslovak delegates were absent. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

30 June—The conference adopted by 96 votes to 30 a resolution 
proposed by the British workers’ delegate in favour of Government 
action against unemployment. 

1 July—The conference ended. 


SECRETARIAT 

25 Fune—Mr Trygve Lie wrote an open letter to the peoples of the 
world pledging his continued and untiring efforts to achieve peace 
through the United Nations. 

26 Fune—Korea. Mr Trygve Lie said, in a broadcast on the occasion 
of the fifth anniversary of the signing of the Charter, that the United 
Nations were now facing their gravest crisis, which reached far beyond 
Korea. He welcomed the prompt action of the Security Council, 
which he judged to be fully competent in the absence of the Soviet 
delegate. The existing crisis would not turn him from his efforts to 
help advance the ideas of conciliation, mediation, and negotiation 
among the Powers in order to reduce world tension. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

25 June—Korea. An emergency meeting was held to consider the 
invasion of South Korea by North Korea. The Soviet delegate was 
absent owing to the presence of the Chinese Nationalist delegate. A 
report from the U.N. Commission on Korea circulated by Mr Trygve 
Lie said that the invasion of South Korea was ‘assuming the character 
of a full-scale war and may endanger the maintenance of international 
peace’. Mr Lie said it was clear that the attack by North Korea violated 
the General Assembly’s resolution and also the principles of the U.N. 
Charter, and he called on the Council to take steps to restore peace. 

Mr Gross (U.S.A.) tabled a motion calling for an immediate cease- 
fire and for the withdrawal of North Korean troops. It asked the U.}. 
Commission to send interim reports and appealed to all members to help 
the United Nations in executing the resolution and to refrain from helping 
the North Korean authorities. He described the attack as wholly illegal 
and unprovoked—a clear threat to international peace and security, 
and therefore of grave concern to the U.S. Government and all freedom- 
loving nations. It was a case of armed aggression against a Government 
elected under U.N. supervision, and as such openly defied the interest 
and authority of the United Nations. Outlining the history of the 
Korean problem he said that Soviet obstruction had prevented 38 
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million people from getting their democratic rights. The motion was 
adopted by 9 votes to none with Yugoslavia abstaining. A Yugoslav 
request that North Korea be asked to state its case before the Council 
passed judgment was rejected by 6 votes to 1, with 3 abstentions. 

26 June—Korea. A message from the U.N. Commission said that 
the North Korean forces had paid no attention to the cease-fire order 
and suggested that the Council should either invite both parties to 
agree on a neutral mediator to negotiate peace or request member 
Governments to undertake immediate negotiation. 

27 June—Korea. Mr Austin (U.S.A.) presented a motion which, 
after noting that the attack on South Korea constituted a breach of the 
peace, that the North Korean authorities had failed to obey the Coun- 
cil’s orders, that urgent military measures were required to restore 
international peace, and that the Republic of South Korea had appealed 
to the United Nations for immediate help, recommended that the U.N. 
members ‘furnish such assistance to the Republic of South Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area’. He then read to the Council President 
Truman’s announcement of armed intervention. Sir Terence Shone 
(Britain) supported the U.S. proposals, in view of the unparallelled 
affront to the United Nations. The British Government welcomed the 
prompt initiative of the U.S. Government in offering aid to South 
Korea. Sir Benegal Rau (India) said that the beginning of a third world 
war could be seen in the trend of events, and spoke of the ‘terrible 
burden’ of responsibility resting on the Council. Dr Bebler (Yugo- 
slavia) tabled counter-proposals calling for an urgent renewal of the 
cease-fire order and the immediate dispatch of a North Korean envoy 
to Lake Success with full powers of mediation. The resolution was 
passed by 7 votes to 1 (Yugoslavia). Egypt and India abstained as their 
delegates had not received instructions from their Governments. 

British naval support for South Korea (see Great Britain). 

The U.N. Commission on Korea informed Mr Trygve Lie that it had 
left Korea and set up headquarters in Tokyo. 

28 Fune—Korea. A message was received from the Commission on 
Korea stating that an advance party was being sent to Pusan to prepare 
for its return to Korea. 

29 Fune—Korea. Support for resolution (see Australia, Belgium, 
India, Netherlands, New Zealand). 

The Secretary-General received a reply from the North Korean 


' authorities dismissing the Council’s decision as ‘unlawful’ because it 


was taken in the absence of the Soviet and Chinese delegates and without 


_ prior consultation with North Korea. 


Mr Trygve Lie released the text of a cable sent to all U.N. members 
asking what type of assistance they were prepared to provide in 
application of sanctions. 

A belated report from the Korean Commission, based on an appre- 
ciation of its military observers along the 38th parallel just before the 
outbreak of hostilities, said that the deployment of the Republican forces 
was entirely defensive and that the border was guarded by small bodies 
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of troops in scattered positions. No troop concentrations were visible at 
any point. An invasion from the south would, by any military standards, 
have been impossible. 

30 June—Korea, Sir Benegal Rau (India) reaffirmed his Govern- 
ment’s statement accepting the Council’s decision to invoke sanctions, 
while fully maintaining an independent line of action in foreign affairs, 
Fawzi Bey (Egypt) announced that had he been in a position to vote on 
the resolution he would have abstained. The attitude of his Government 
was dictated by two circumstances: (1) the Korean conflict was merely 
a new aspect of the divergence between the western and eastern blocs 
which threatened world peace and security; (2) there had been several 
earlier cases of aggression and violation of the Charter, which had been 
submitted to the United Nations, and on which no action had been 
taken. 

Sefior Correa (Ecuador) read a resolution approved by the Council of 
the Organization of American States (which included the twenty-one 
American Republics) supporting the U.N. resolution. 

Support by South Africa and Nationalist China (see South Africa and 
China). 

Australian air support (see Australia). 

It was understood that at the suggestion of India the six non- 
permanent members of the Council had held a private meeting to 
examine the possibilities of mediation. 

1 fuly—Korea. Support for resolution by Pakistan (see United States). 

2 Fuly—Korea. Support for resolution (see Denmark, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, Palestine, Turkey, Sweden). 

Polish protest (see Poland). 

3 fuly—Korea. It was learned that about forty nations had expressed 
approval of the Council’s action. 

Sir Benegal Rau said in a broadcast interview with the U.N. Corres- 
pondent’s Association that India would not be in a position to send 
armed forces to Korea, since her forces were organized essentially for 
home defence, but there was no question of her being neutral in this 
issue. 

It was learned that the Secretary-General had received a cable from 
the Foreign Minister of North Korea declaring that the ‘civil war’ in 
Korea was caused by the ‘U.S. imperialists’ who desired to occupy the 
place of Britain in the Far East and were using this issue as a necessary 
pretext for aggression against China and Viet Nam. 

4 fuly—Korea. Mr Gromyko’s statement (see U.S.S.R.). 

5 July—Korea. Norwegian approval of resolution (see United States). 


UNITED STATES. 22 FJune—Mr Foster Dulles in Tokyo (see fapan). 

Foreign Policy. Mr Acheson speaking at Harvard referred to the 
economic recovery of western Europe and to the defence measures 
taken under the North Atlantic Pact. This weaving of a community 
sense among nations was a substantial step towards realizing a world 
order based on consent and dedicated to peace and progress, and had 
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accomplished in a great area of the world a fuller realization of the 
principles of the U.N. Charter. U.S. efforts for peace had been blocked 
by the inordinate ambition of the Soviet leaders, based on their delu- 
sions about the non-Communist world. But measures were being taken 
to surmount this obstacle. 

President Truman nominated Gen. M. S. Eddy as commanding 
General of U.S. forces in Europe in successioa to Gen. Huebner. 

Defence. A report by the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees said that the development of new weapons had 
‘materially influenced’ the defensive plans for the North Atlantic area. 
Some were in production and others in the development stage. 

23 June—Britain. Mr Hoffman, the E.C.A. Administrator, submitted 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee a letter from the British 
Ambassador, dated 21 June, giving an informal clarification of British 
policy towards western Europe, as requested by the committee after the 
publication of the Labour Party pamphlet on European unity. It re- 
affirmed Britain’s policy of working in co-operation with the other west 
European countries for the unity of Europe—a policy of ‘vital necessity’ 
for Britain—and pointed out the initiative showed by Britain in further- 
ing such unity in the spheres of the O.E.E.C., Western Union, and the 
Brussels Treaty. Britain was, however, a Power with world-wide 
interests, responsibilities, and commitments. It was only as the focus 
of the Commonwealth that she could make her full contribution to 
European recovery and unity, and her association with the Atlantic 
community was also vital. It was the aim of British policy ‘so to recon- 
cile these relationships that they perpetually reinforce each other and, 
by their complementary strengths, add vigour and resource to the free 
world’. 

Mexico. The State Department announced the cancellation from the 
end of 1950 of the reciprocal trade agreement with Mexico, under 
which many other countries enjoyed tariff benefits. The effect would be 
to double tariffs on much of the oil and lead imported by the U.S.A. 

25 June—Korea. The Korean Ambassador called at the State Depart- 
ment to deliver an urgent appeal for help in the attack on South Korea. 

President Truman had a meeting to discuss the Korean situation with 
the Secretaries of State and Defence, attended also by the Secretaries 
of the three Services, all Chiefs of Staff, the Under-Secretary of State, 
and other officials. 

26 Fune—Korea. A statement issued by President Truman expressed 
approval of the speedy action taken by the Security Council and said 
that the Government would vigorously support its efforts to terminate 
this serious breach of the peace. Their concern over the lawless action 
of North Korea and their sympathy and support for the people of 
South Korea were being demonstrated by the co-operative action of 
U.S. personnel in Korea as well as by steps being taken to expedite 
and augment assistance under the Mutual Defence Assistance Pro- 
gramme. The Government took a serious view of such threats to world 
peace, which could not be tolerated by nations which supported the 
U.N. Charter. 
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The Korean Ambassador called at the White House to appeal for 
immediate U.S. military aid. 

27 June—Korea. President Truman issued a statement announcing 
that U.S. air and sea forces had been ordered to give cover and support 
to the troops of South Korea. It was clear from the attack that Commun- 
ism had passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer independent 
nations and would now use armed invasion and war. The orders of the 
Security Council had been defied. In these circumstances a Communist 
occupation of Formosa would be a direct threat to the security of the 
Pacific area and the Seventh Fleet had therefore been ordered to prevent 
any attack on the island. As a corollary he was calling on the Chinese 
Government of Formosa to cease all air and sea operations against the 
mainland. This would be enforced by the Seventh Fleet. ‘The future 
status of Formosa must await the restoration of security in the Pacific, 
a peace settlement with Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. 
He had ordered the strengthening of U.S. forces in the Philippines and 
the acceleration of military aid to the Philippine Government. He had 
also directed the speeding up of military aid to the forces of France and 
the associated States of Indo China and the dispatch of a military 
mission to provide close working relations with those forces. He knew 
that all members of the Security Council would consider carefully the 
aggression in Korea in defiance of the U.N. Charter. He had instructed 
the U.S. representative to report these steps to the Council. 

It was learned that Gen. MacArthur had been placed in tactical 
command of U.S. aid to Korea. 

Note to U.S.S.R. re Korea (see U.S.S.R.). 

28 Fune—Korea. Mr Acheson told a press conference that the attack 
on South Korea was a test of whether the United Nations would survive. 
The North Koreans had no international standing as a Government. 
He denied charges in the Soviet press that the actions of the Security 
Council were illegal because of the absence of Soviet and Chinese 
Communist representatives. The Council could not be frustrated by the 
wilful behaviour of one of its members. The President’s decision was 
supported with complete unity by the State and Defence Departments 
and also by Congress. 

It was learned that a new Pacific task force to supplement the Seventh 
Fleet was being formed at Pearl Harbour. 

Defence. The Senate unanimously approved a Bill, already passed by 
the House of Representatives, extending for one year the President’s 
power to call up conscripts. 

Under-developed Areas. President Truman, addressing the American 
Newspaper Guild’s Convention, said that the Communist weapon of 
fear must be turned not only by creating defences to meet aggression 
but also by working to bring about better living conditions in the free 
countries. Under the Point Four programme the U.S.A. must give 
every possible help to people who were determined to maintain their 
independence. 

29 Fune—Korea. Soviet Note (see U.S.S.R.). 
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President Truman told a press conference that the U.S.A. was ‘not at 
war’ but was engaged in ‘police action’ against a ‘bunch of bandits’. ‘The 
U.S. programme was designed to maintain the Republic of Korea. He 
also said that he was appointing an economic survey mission to go to the 
Philippines to make recommendations on measures of self-help which 
might be undertaken by the Philippine Government itself and on ways 
in which the U.S.A. might be helpful. 

Mr Acheson, speaking to the American Newspaper Guild, said that 
the U.S. decision to use military force in Korea was taken ‘in the con- 
viction that peace and security cannot be obtained by sacrificing the 
independence of nations to aggression’. 

30 Fune—Korea. The White House announced that the President 
had authorized the Air Force to ‘conduct missions on specific targets in 
Northern Korea wherever militarily necessary’ and had ordered a naval 
blockade of the entire Korean coast. Gen. MacArthur had been au- 
thorized to use ‘certain supporting ground units’. 

An Army spokesman said that all troops in the Far Eastern Command 
had been put on the alert. 

M.D.A.P. The Senate unanimously approved the $1,222,500,000 
authorization Bill for the second year of the Mutual Defence Assistance 
Programme. 

Soviet protest re alleged dropping of Colorado beetles in eastern 
Germany (see U.S.S.R.). 

1 July—Korea. The Pakistani Prime Minister, Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, 
said on leaving New York for London that his Government accepted 
the Security Council resolution to help South Korea ‘knowing full well 
what its implications are’. 

Mr Dulles said in Washington, where he had just returned from the 
Far East, that South Korea had been attacked because ‘the Communists 
felt they could not tolerate this hopeful, effective Asiatic experiment in 
democracy’. A second reason was to place Japan ‘between the upper and 
lower jaws of the Russian bear’. The immediate risk was not general 
war but rather an experimental probing effort by the Communists to 
find out whether, under existing world conditions, armed aggression 
paid. That experiment must fail. 

The State Department, commenting on Soviet claims that the 
Security Council’s action regarding Korea were illegal because the 
U.S.S.R. had not voted, said that the practice had been established 
whereby abstention by permanent members of the Council did not 
constitute a veto, and gave a list of thirteen precedents. 

2 Fuly—Korea. It was learned that Gen. Dean, the last Commander 
of U.S. troops in Korea before they were withdrawn, had been 
appointed to command operations in South Korea. 

It was announced that a Note had been sent to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government replying to their offer to send about 33,000 ‘seasoned’ 
troops for the defence of South Korea. The Note, while expressing deep 

appreciation and without assuming the right to speak for the United 
Nations, said that the Government felt that discussions on the defence 
of Formosa should be held between representatives of Gen. MacArthur’s 
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headquarters and the Chinese military authorities before any decision 
was taken on the wisdom of reducing the defence forces of the island. 

It was announced that a new naval task force which was being 
assembled on the west coast would shortly be moved to the Hawaiian 
area. 

Italian Note on Korea (see Italy). 

3 July—Korea. The Defence Department announced that Marines 
and Marine Air units had been ordered to Japan in response to Gen. 
MacArthur’s request for more man power for the Korean campaign. 

Gen. Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, announced that additional 
Superfortresses would be sent to advanced U.S. bases in the Pacific. 

The Navy Department announced that the Mediterranean Fleet 
was to be augmented. This was part of the normal procedure at this 
season. 

Discussions on Germany (see Three-Power Meeting on Germany). 

4 July—Korea. Mr Foster Dulles, the Republican foreign policy 
adviser, speaking in Washington, gave a warning that the U.S.A. faced 
a heavy task in its struggle with Communism and said, ‘before it is 
finished we shall all of us have to pay a price’. There was today a great 
opportunity to join with other free societies to prove that unprovoked 
aggression did not pay. But if the free world failed to help one of its 
stricken members, then one by one the others would be struck down and 
military despotism would win the battle. 

Mr Gromyko’s statement (see U.S.S.R.). 

5 fuly—Korea. Mr Acheson, replying indirectly to Mr Gromyko’s 
statement, said that four facts must be recognized and remembered: 
(1) the Korean trouble started, not with the action of the Security 
Council or with the action of the U.S.A. and others in support of the 
Security Council; it started at dawn on 25 June; (2) at that time troops 
from North Korea launched an aggressive and unprovoked attack 
across the 38th parallel against the Republic; all reliable witnesses on 
the scene at the time, including the U.N. Commission, had established 
that the North Korean forces were the aggressors; (3) the Security 
Council acted in support of South Korea only after it was satisfied that 
this was a case of utterly unprovoked aggression; (4) any contention 
that hostilities were started by the Republic of Korea was clearly in the 
category of the Nazi claims of 1939 that Poland started hostilities by 
attacking Nazi Germany. 

The Defence Department denied rumours that the Government had 
decided to divert to Asia arms intended for Europe under the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Programme, and said that the impact of the Korean 
situation on the M.D.A.P. would be of a minor nature causing occasional 
delay rather than diversion. 

President Truman received the Norwegian Ambassador who in- 
formed him that Norway supported the action of the U.S.A. and the 
United Nations in Korea. 

Mr Acheson told a Senate Foreign Relations sub-committee that 
the State Department, on orders from President Truman, had drafted 
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a big new information programme ‘to use the great power of truth in 
working for peace. The U.S.A. must ‘nail down the fact that threats of 
violence came from the Communist world’ and not the free world. 


U.S.S.R. 27 JFune—Korea. The Government received a U.S. Note 
asking them to use their influence to bring about a withdrawal of the 
North Korean armies. 

28 Fune—Korea. A Pravda article broadcast by radio Moscow said 
that on 25 June the ‘provocative actions of troops of the puppet 
Government of South Korea, directed against the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic, unleashed military operations in Korea’. In reply 
to this North Korean troops ‘went over to the counter-offensive, trans- 
ferring military operations to the territory south of the 38th parallel’. 
The Government of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic had 
consistently shown its desire to defend the democratic interests and the 
independence of the Korean people and at the beginning of the month 
had put forward a proposal to carry out the peaceful unification of the 
country. The ‘South Korean clique’, relying on help from overseas, had 
answered this proposal by beginning a fratricidal war. The U.S. 
President had then instructed the U.S. air and naval forces to support 
the army of the ‘traitor’ Syngman Rhee and had ordered the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet to prevent an attack on Formosa—actually an order for 
the occupation by U.S. armed forces of part of the territory of China. 
This meant that the U.S. Government had undertaken a ‘direct 
act of aggression against the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and 
against the People’s Republic of China’. 

The U.S.A., by this unprecedented action was ‘grossly trampling on 
the U.N. Charter, acting as though the U.N. organization did not exist 
at all. . . Who authorized the U.S. Government to take this step?’ 
Certainly not the United Nations or any other international body. The 
U.S.A. had evidently set itself the aim of confronting the United 
Nations with a fait accompli. 

29 June—Korea. A Note was handed to the U.S. Ambassador in reply 
to the U.S. Note, attributing events in Korea to the provocation of 
South Korean troops, and declaring that the responsibility lay therefore 
with the South Korean authorities and those who supported them. The 
Soviet Government, which had withdrawn its troops from Korea 
earlier then the U.S.A., still maintained the principle of non-inter- 
ference by foreign Powers in the internal affairs of Korea. The Note also 
denied that the Soviet Government had declined to take part in the 
meetings of the Security Council. In spite of their desire to do so they 
had been unable to because, owing to the U.S. attitude, ‘the permanent 
member China was not admitted to the Council, which made it impos- 
sible for the Council to take decisions having legal power’. 

The British Ambassador called at the Foreign Office and expressed 
Britain’s hope that the U.S.S.R. would co-operate in effecting a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean conflict. 

Trade Agreement. An agreement with Poland was signed in Moscow 
regulating the exchange of goods between the two countries until 1958 
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and providing for a 35 per cent increase in the volume of trade during 
1951 and 1952 compared with the original quotas fixed in 1948. Soviet 
export of capital goods would be increased until they constituted about 
40 per cent of all Soviet exports to Poland. The cost of the Soviet goods 
would be covered in part by a 400 m. rouble credit. 

30 Fune—Germany. A Note was handed to the U.S. Ambassador 
protesting against the alleged dropping by U.S. aircraft of Colorado 
beetles in eastern Germany and neighbouring States. In carrying out 
these ‘criminal’ actions, designed to destroy the potato crops, U.S. 
planes had violated regulations governing flights in the air corridor 
between western Germany and Berlin. 

2 Fuly—Korea. A Moscow broadcast said that the U.S.A. had pre- 
pared the war in Korea ‘long ago’. When the U.S. troops were with- 
drawn in 1949 many groups of military advisers had been left behind to 
train the South Korean Army for an attack on the North. 

Following a ‘peace campaign’ in the press which figured reports of 
peace meetings held throughout the country, Pravda printed a front- 
page description of meetings held at Moscow factories under the slogan 
‘Hands off Korea’ and at which U.S. aggression was rigorously de- 
nounced. It was learned that in describing events in Korea the press 
had not so far reported, even as a claim, that South Korea had been 
attacked by the North but had taken for granted that the southern 
armies attacked the North, were repelled, and were not being pursued. 

4 July—Korea. A statement issued by Mr Gromyko, deputy Foreign 
Minister, said that events in Korea were the outcome of a predetermined 
plan culminating in an attack on the border of North Korea by South 
Korean troops on 25 June. He quoted a number of allegedly provocative 
statements by President Syngman Rhee of South Korea, and referred 
to the visit of Mr Johnson and Mr Dulles to Japan a week before the 
outbreak and Mr Dulles’s subsequent visit to South Korea. When, 
shortly after hostilities began, it became clear that the South Korean 
troops directed by U.S. military advisers were being overwhelmed by 
the armies of North Korea, the U.S.A. resorted to open intervention, 
thereby directly violating peace. The U.S. Government was only 
gradually disclosing its aggressive plans in Korea and, faced by the 
unwillingness of the American people to be involved in a new military 
venture, was ‘impelling the country step by step toward open war’. 
The U.S. allegation that its action was justified by the authorization of 
the Security Council was obviously false, for U.S. armed intervention 
began before the Security Council resolution had been voted and this 
merely set the seal to an accomplished fact. The Council’s action was in 
any case illegal because of the absence of the legitimate Chinese repre- 
sentative and, consequently, of the U.S.S.R. It was also known that 
the United Nations ‘directly forbids the intervention of the U.N. 
organization in the internal affairs of any State, when it is a matter of 
an internal conflict between two groups of one State’. The United 
Nations had been converted into a kind of branch of the U.S. State 
Department—an obedient tool of U.S. policy, and the attitude of the 
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U.N. Secretary-General in supporting U.S. aggression was to be 
deplored. Gen. MacArthur’s military operations in Korea could as well 
be regarded as a ‘police action’ in support of the United Nations as the 
war started by Japan against China in 1937 could be regarded as a 
local ‘incident’ for maintaining peace in the Far East. The aim of U.S. 
policy was evidently to control not only the south, but also North 
Korea, and the U.S. invasion therefore constituted open war against 
the Korean peoples. President Truman’s order to the U.S. Navy to 
‘prevent any attack on Formosa’ constituted an outright aggression 
against China. 

‘The Soviet Government invariably adheres to a policy of strengthen- 
ing peace the world over and to its traditional principle of non-inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of other States. The Soviet Government 
holds that the Koreans have the same right to arrange at their own 
discretion their internal national affairs in the sphere of uniting South 
and North Korea into a single national State as the north Americans 
had in the sixties of the last century when they united the south and the 
north of America into a national State. The United Nations organization 
will fulfil its duties of maintaining peace only in the event that the 
Security Council demands the unconditional cessation of American 
military intervention and the immediate withdrawal of American armed 
forces from Korea.’ 

5 fuly—U.S.A. The Moscow ‘Literary Gazette’ accused the U.S.A. 
of causing widespread destruction to crops by sending seeds to Russia 
which were infected with fungus diseases. 


VATICAN. 30 June—A Papal decree was issued excommunicating 
those who: (1) plotted against the legitimate ecclesiastical authorities; 
(2) occupied, without the requisite canonical authorization, any office, 
benefice, or ecclesiastical dignity; or (3) took a direct or indirect part in 
the ‘crimes’ specified under (1) and (2). 

5 July—Expulsion of Papal nuncio in Bucharest (see Rumania). (The 
Vatican had now no longer any representatives behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.) 


WEST INDIES. 4 Fuly—Statement on federation by Lord Hall (see 
Great Britain). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 23 June—Bulgaria. The official news agency Tanjug 
said that Bulgarian troops, supported by armoured vehicles, had been 
moving westward towards the Yugoslav frontier during the past few 
days. 

24 Fune—It was announced that eleven Yugoslavs and two Austrians 
had been arrested for organizing clandestine monarchist organizations. 
Arms, transmitters, and a considerable sum of money had been found. 

25 June—Setback in rapprochement with Greece (see Greece). 

29 fune—lIt was learned that a new Bill had recently been introduced 
to Parliament to decentralize the nationalized undertakings, and that 
Marshal Tito had made a speech showing how the U.S.S.R., in con- 
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trast to Yugoslavia, was moving towards an ever more rigid centralism— 
a bureaucratic ‘bourgeois State’. 

30 Fune—Travel restrictions on foreign residents and tourists, with 
the exception of those from Cominform countries, were lifted through- 
vut the country apart from a ten-mile strip along the border. 

5 July—The otticial news agency accused the Rumanian, Bulgarian, 
and Hungarian Governments of treating Yugoslavs in their country as 
outside the law. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


July — Anglo-U.S.-French Conference on over-population in 
Europe. 
»» 24 Commonwealth Conference to discuss matters arising out of 
the Sydney Conference, Colombo. 
Aug. 3 Meeting of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of 
Europe, Strasbourg. 
» 7. Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg. 
»» 30 Elections in South-west Africa to elect the territories mem- 
bers of the South African Parliament and of the South-west 
Africa Legislature. 
Sept. — Meeting of Commonwealth Consultative Committee on 
economic aid to south-east Asia, London. 
— International Conference of atomic scientists, Harwell. 
™ 6 Fifth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Bank, Paris. 
6 Fifth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund, Paris. 
_ 8 Conference of Inta-Parliamentary Union, Dublia. 
» 15 Council of the F.A.O., tenth session, Washington. 
» 19 U.N. General Assembly, fifth session, Lake Success. 
» 28 International Tariff Negotiations, Torquay. 
Oct. 3 General Election, Brazil 
a 5 Conference of Institute of Pacific Relations, Lucknow. 
» 15 General Election, eastern Germany. 
Nov. 7 Congressional Elections—U.S.A. 
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